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C O DflV is your day and mine, the only 
day we have, the day in which we play 
our part * ttlhat our part may signify in the 
great whole we may not understand, but we 
are here to play it, and now is the time * 
this we know, it is a part of action, not whin¬ 
ing * It is a part of love, not cynicism * It 
is for us to express love in terms of human 
helpfulness .* this we know, for we have 
learned from sad experience that any other 
course of life leads to decay and waste. 
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ently successful so far as producing 
dividends go, and it lias further, in 
Special Agent Hutchinson’s words, 

and lighting service as good as any 
in the world, and cheap power for 
many of the local industries.” 

Inspired by this success, the 
same set of Canadian capitalists has 

an exactly similar proposition. 
Twenty-five million dollars are being 

with electricity the existing street- 

branch of the Parahyba River, over 
forty miles distant. The great 
drawback to South American manu¬ 
facturing industry has been the 
cheap fuel, but apparently 
ce Northern Italy, is des¬ 
tined to find an efficient substitute 
in cheap water power. Nor will this 
be the only advantage the capital 
will reap from this Canadian enter- 

car system will relieve the unhealthy 

spreading the population on the sur¬ 
rounding hillsides, and thus do much 
to make the city as healthful as it is 
beautiful. 

Farther north, the island of 
Trinidad has been the objective of a 
concerted Canadian movement, 

and by private capitalists. A steam¬ 
ship service between Canada and 
Port of Spain has been opened up, 
and a Canadian bank established in 

sources are being exploited by a 
Canadian syndicate, and the electric 
light and street car system of the 
capital, Port of Spain, have been 


acquired by a Canadian company. 

might be made of the share taken in 
the development of Cuba by the 
Cuba company of which Sir William 
Van Horne is the head and moving 
spirit, for American-born Sir Wil¬ 
liam is as thoroughly Canadian as 
Canadian-born James J. Hill is 

what different. American capital 
public for many years, until, accord- 


a billion dc 


three rival electric light and power 
companies which between them had 
a monopoly of the light and power 

by a French syndicate and the third 
was ownedi (in •England. The new 

ernment a franchise for tl-.o de¬ 
velopment of the water power of lie- 

transmission to the City 'f Mexico 

sired. Over seventy thousaad horse¬ 
power will be developed, half of it 
available this Spring. The trans¬ 
mission lines to Mexico, ninety miles 
away from the water power, are now 
completed, and the company will 
shortly be able to avail itself of this 
electric power instead of the steam 
plants previously employed, and to 
sell the surplus power for industrial 
purposes. The same set of capital¬ 
ists is now arranging to take over 


THE CANADIAN INVASION 


the street car system of the Mexican 
The Canadian Government has not 

yasion. Every effort is being made 
to cultivate closer trade relations 
with Latin America. The advances 
have met with a welcome not de¬ 
void, perhaps, of political gignifi- 

ing power of the United States, and 

flexible policy called the Monroe 
Doctrine than grateful for its con¬ 
descending protection, our neighbors 
to the south feel safer in cultivat¬ 
ing commercial relations with Can¬ 
ada than with the United States. 

Mexico, for example, recently sent 
representatives to Ottawa to advo¬ 
cate the establishment of better 


steamship connection. As a result 
of the negotiations the two Govern¬ 
ments have agreed to contribute 

steamship lines, to ply between Can- 

Atlantic and one on the Pacific. It 
is confidently expected that the es¬ 
tablishment of these lines will re¬ 


sult in transferring to Canada 
of the trade hitherto in Ami 

Canadian-Latin American : 
tions has reached such proportio 
as to warrant the careful 

well as of the government i 


Gladstone on Books 

B OOKS are a living protest in an age by necessity too 
much tempted to practical materialism. Books are 
a living protest on behalf of mental force and mental 
life. I am far from saying that literary culture ought to 
be made an idol. I am far from saying that any intellec¬ 
tual processes whatever will satisly all the needs and all 





A Venture in Sandwiches 


C HRISTOPHER SIMPSON was 
reading the help wanted col¬ 
umn, which he had decided 
was his last hope. Nevertheless he 
managed to extract amusement 
therefrom. 

Wanted, men to carry sand¬ 
wich boards for advertisers. 

Simpson, better known to recent 
collegians as cricky Simp, aside from 
his brilliant social career, had 
achieved distinction at college for his 

the clever advertising schemes he 
contrived to boom the various college 
organizations. As to actual college 

terfere with his regular occupations. 

His two “accomplishments” had 
awakened exceedingly vitriolic com¬ 
ment from Simpson, Sr., when that 

which he was the head. 

Soon after Crieky had thoroughly 

que and unfittable and had won a 
chilly stare of contempt in return 
for a hint that he’d like to run the 
advertising department, the Great 
Northern Iron Works went into the 
hands of a receiver. Hence Cricky 
in the last ditch. 

Reporting he’d tried on his first 
return to New York. A classmate, 
Jack Benson, was making good at it 
and got Cricky a place on his paper. 
Cricky kept it till his first pay-day. 


then resigned, as he put it, to get out 
of range of the rapid-fire gun the 
city editor was training on him. 

Now everything available was 
.pawned and the proceeds reduced to 

I^of^ numerous* 5 New York 
friends for aid in getting employ¬ 
ment, he was still too proud for that. 

“I’d sort of like that sandwich 
game.” he soliloquized, “quiet, 

Then I’d have plenty of time to stop 
and chat with friends I might meet. 
Imagine tipping my hat to Mrs. Van 
Zant from between two boards in¬ 
scribed with ‘Take Schlitzenheimer’s 

digestion.’ Mink Upjohn would )3e 

that he’s walking Broadway a good 
deal himself.” 

Upjohn was the one man of 
Cricky’s fraternity delegation who 
never quite assimilated. 

“Good fellow by birth, but with 
superimposed superfluity of the 

eial,” Crieky had pronounced. 

yesterday when Cricky met him. The 
former explained that he was bent 
on striking out in business for him¬ 
self with some free capital he had 


He had cooled «*i once when 
Cricky told him that his own father 
had failed and that lie was looking 
for work without even the “faint- 
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free capital, 
threatening. ’ ’ 

“Afiaid I’d touch him for a five- 
spot out of that free capital,” 
Cricky mused with a grin. “Minky, 

college, but you’ll get it before your 


.. Suddenly 1 

med his soft hat on the back of his 
head, counted the change left in his 
pocket and went out. 

The next day a ruddy-cheeked, red¬ 
headed young man, portly and rath- 

Phineas Riley, called at Upjohn’s 

to be an introduction written by 
Christopher Simpson introducing 

ler, who had developed great talent 
for advertising schemes, was per¬ 
fectly straight and had a business 
proposition that might interest Up- 


The heir of the house ca 


Cricky’s letter of introduction had 
caused him to set aside some of his 
social prejudices. Besides, Mink 
was. as a matter of fact, an easy 
mark. 

At the end of two hours Phineas 
Riley departed with a contract in 
his pocket, signed by himself 'arid 
Percival Upjohn. Another of 
Cricky’s schemes had been born. 

The next week the novelty-seeking 


populace pricked up its ears and 

ing, smiling and bowing on all sides, 
sauntered down Broadway in the 

huge sandwich boards that barely 
missed the sidewalk. 

blazing the most jarring combination 
of inhaimonious colors that could be 
tortured out of the spectmm. On 
the front hoard in big letters of al- 


And it seemed to the tired Riley 
at night that every mother’s son and 
daughter had wanted information. 
They asked him the way to the Bat¬ 
tery, the way to Harlem, the way to 
every business place, street and local¬ 
ity in the city. Smart persons ask- 
sundry fool questions. 


inswers. Mr. 
ed to know nearly every¬ 
thing. and where knowledge failed, 

His replies were full of quaint, ap¬ 
parently original rhymes, proverbs, 
and wise advice. No one, though, 
got any light on the why and who 

Once he stood in front of a big 

mystery is solved,” said the public. 
He was advertising McDougal’s. 

The next day the sandwich man 
maintained a. station in front of Me- 
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ro blocks down. The 
lark. In- 





ious when I spotted him first and 
braced up to jolly him a little. Hang¬ 
ed if he didn’t give me as good as I 


I hadn’t told him I was a newspaper 


Full-length poste: 
sandwich man beg 
conspicuous places 


sandwich man.” ,Small posters of 
the same kind appeared in the street- 

a copyright 


sandwich man. He gave a detail 
description of the phenomenon. 
“The duffer’s positively i 


lie said. Now how the de 


stamp on each. These valuable a< 
vertising spaces were paid for out c 

The public was becoming coi 

In a little office in Twenty-Third 

lars to big advertisers about the 
city calling attention to the blank 
spaces on their posters. Phineas Riley 
would dodge in occasionally, encased 
in his sandwich boards, to give sage 

The sandwich man was a favorite 
topic at the Scribblers’ Club, where 
Christopher Simpson, a leading mem¬ 
ber, spent his evenings, the only ad- 


Now—hang it all!—that’s just what 
Miss Wallace, my fiancee, said the 

it to any one except the three of you 
fellows I ate dinner with the day be- 


followed. Then there came editorial 
paragraphs of comment. A news- 

the* Sandwich Man.” 1 " 

The phrase had become a genera! 

adapted the rhyme to a catchy tune 
and put it in the mouth of the lead- 
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m of a popular light op 


In the meantime, however, it look¬ 
ed as though Cricky Simp’s prophecy 
as to the ultimate fate of Minky’s 
capital was to be fulfilled. Riley 
had big notions of the advertising 

and had turned away many offers 


and lose everything. 

lars of free capital, and nearly every 


lays. ^ k th 

2 stamps and money 
meals to the end of the 


5t day ol 




af his autocratic disposi- 


other rather sharply, 
luncheon, ” jhe added i 


the sandwich boards. Sums ranging 
from ten thousand dollars to twenty- 
five thousand dollars were promptly 


Riley. “If we don’t it’s all off, and 

sand-dollar mar 


ishing that big building in Twenty- 
Third Street. They’ve been keep¬ 
ing their plans dark till now. They 

their boom, and will pay forty thou- 
Upjohn jumped up wildly. 

The other looked at him quizzical¬ 
ly, then at his watch. 

told them I’d give them till five 

Otherwise I’d close with another 

“Another party!” gasped Upjohn. 
Riley’s nerve was superb. 

■ “You remember old Skinflint M-e- 
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a machine for operating and 
have produced any sort of mm 


future will Each dynamo produced vibrations re- 

If Helm- presenting a single pure musical 

n and built tone, or a single one of Helmholtz's 

temators were used to represent 
other pure tones, until in the present 

than 145 such alternators. They 
are placed upon great steel shafts, 
and operated by power machinery. 
Each alternator is connected by wires 


than anything 
of finding some 


n before. Lat¬ 
he further task 
’ of distributing 

It is impossible here to describe 

staeles which he was compelled to 
surmount. It will be sufficient to 

pie—how he finally solved the pro- 

waves or vibrations, electricity in 
the ether, and sound in the air. Why- 
should there not be a way, argued 
Dr. Cahill, for producing the various 
vibrations ^ corresponding to the 

tricity and then changing them into 

problem he studied; and he finally 
hit upon the use of electric dynamos. 


tions; when two are pressed, two al¬ 
ternators come into play. Let us sup¬ 
pose. now, that the player wishes to 
produce the peculiar sweet note of an 

ground tone of the A string lias 43"> 
• key con- 
ill produce 


this ground to 

more like a flute note than a violin 
note. Harmonics must be added— 
exactly as Helmholtz built up a tone 
with his tuning forks. Stops are 

870 vibrations, the second harmonic, 
approximate note of the violin is 


Each dy 


ts which 
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e marvelously complex 
music ot an orchestra, but the in¬ 
ventor is already planing a much 
larger machine, with hundreds of al¬ 
ternators, upon which eight or ten 
musicians may perform together, 
making possible heights of musical 
harmony never before imagined. 

The fundamental feature of the 

tors, but many other' devices, won- 
sojund. For example, the currents 


duced what he calls “tone-mixers’’ 

bined. Leaving the mixer, mys¬ 
terious as it is to the non-technical 
mind, the current is “refined” by 
passing it through other devices 

in his home or at his restaurant. It 
is perfectly marvelous, the way in 


One final device is necessary. Sc 
far we have only an electrical .cur¬ 
rent, properly mixed and refined, tc 


there is no sound whatever. 1 
machine itself, as I have said, 
silent. The inventor here has 
course to the simple device of 
telephone receiver, the purpose 
which is to translate an electric c 


the wires, into sound waves. The 
familiar little blaek diaphragm of 
the telephone is made to vibrate by 
the current and that vibration is 


communicated to the air, producing 
sound waves which we hear, exactly 
as we hear the sound waves excited 
by a piano string. Thus the new 

mitted over ordinary telephone wires 
and received in pur ordinary tele¬ 
phones, but inasmuch as the current 
used for the music is much stronger 
than that employed for carrying the 
human voice, it is the plan of the 
inventor to have separate wires laid 
in the streets, and a separate tele- 

the home of the subscriber. In New 
York the plan is ultimately to have 

carrying operatic music., and one 
popular airs, so that subscribers 
may take their choice. 

Having produced his new instra- 

operator. Curiously enough, al¬ 
though Dr. Cahill is a profound 
student of music and a lover of 
musical art he plays no instrument. 
About three years ago Edwin H. 
Pierce, a professional pianist and or¬ 
ganist of many years experience, un¬ 
dertook the task of mastering the 
new instrument. The keyboard 
which he uses fills all one side of 
the music room. It is surrounded 
by a jungle of wires leading from 
the keyboard to the 2,000 or more 
switches which < 


. The m 


a high 


bench, like that of a pipe-organ, w.... 
double-banked keyboard. Sixteen 

monies, and there are other devices, 
pedals and “expression levers.” 

One telephone with a funnel is ar¬ 
ranged behind the player, so that by- 
listening to his own music he may 
get exactly the proper effect. 
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plain the official, that it is they who 
control the administration. We have 
seen that fact in Cleveland, where 
the people have achieved efficient 
government ; we have seen it in Chi- 

seen it in Philadelphia—which is a 
people in eruption. 

So I went to the people and lis¬ 
tened to their talk of Glasgow. But 
it was not Glasgow, so much as it was 
the trams, the gas, the telephones, 
the parks, the bowling greens, the 
baths, the concerts, the splendid 
sewage works, and the everlasting 
rates. It was the Alderman So-and- 
so, and his speech at the last coun¬ 
cil. It was Scott Gibson and his 
condemnation of his fellow-members 
for voting a few pounds out of the 
treasury for some dinner or other. 
It was a longer ride on the trams for 

knows about these things. It is this 
that keeps him alert. He is a good 
citizen because it is his city; it gives 
him more for his money than any- 

So I came to believe that the Glas¬ 
wegian loves his Glasgow, as his for¬ 
bears loved their Highlands, because 
Glasgow loves its people. 

“We don’t compare our tramways 
with Manchester or Liverpool,” one 
of them said to me. “We have the 
best system in the United Kingdom.” 
I think that is true. I have ridden 
on most of them, and the Glasgow 
system seems to me the best of them 

could be asked, and you get a seat 
for a fare. You get it on top of the 

cars go everywhere. They are clean¬ 


ed and disinfected every night; they 
are bright as fresh paint can keep 
them; they have no advertisements 
on them; they are easy riding and 
are laid on concrete foundations with 
grooved rails, which offer no obstruc¬ 
tion to other traffic. The conductors 
are courteous—they have to be. They 
have 1,000,000 critics, all watching 

I went again to see Mr. James 
Dalrymple. the general manager of 
the street-railway system. He had 

tion from that of head bookkeeper. 
The chief, Mr. James Young, had re¬ 
signed, and his first and second as¬ 
sistants had been called to other 
towns. The managers of the British 
tramways are not often engineers. 
They are business men whose duties 
are those of administration. They 
are not electrical experts. Mr. Dal¬ 
rymple had just returned from Am¬ 
erica, where he had gone in re¬ 
sponse to a request from Mayor 
Dunne of Chicago. He did not tell 
me his impressions of America, or 
express an opinion of our ability to 
manage municipal enterprises. He 
did say that he had made a study of 
the street-railway systems in Am¬ 
erica and had been entertained by 
the managers in all of the leading 

cipal ownership and American poli¬ 
tics we all know. But Mr. Dalrymple 
is a Scotchman. He could not be 

other people in the world can do 
what Glasgow has done. That’s 

even toward England. Jt’s human 
nature, too, for haven’t we been 
sending men to Glasgow for years 
to learn how that city does things? 
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For Glasgow has made good on 
her tramways. A private company 
ran the system from 1871 to 1894. 

able. The people protested. They 

company was arrogant; for what 
could the city do a,bout it? Then 
Glasgow awoke. A campaign for 

Two elections were fought over this 
issue. In 1892 the city decided to 


cents might be abolished and the 
earnings would hardly show it. 

under one cent in 1905. An examina¬ 
tion of the earnings and expenses 

could maintain the system, could pay 
local taxes the same as a private com¬ 
pany, and still carry passengers at 


private company predicted 
said the city would go bank- 
o they refused 


The first thing the city did was to 

uniforms were added, along with five 
days’ holiday each year on pay. 
This increased consideration for the 
employees now costs the department 
something like $500,000 a year. The 

33 per cent. To-day one may ride 
a half-mile for a cent; two and one- 

and a half miles for three cents. For 
fares are arranged on the zone sys¬ 
tem. You pay for what you get. The 


. It could 
do this, and make money. On the 
basis of last year’s earnings it would 

was no increase in traffic. For the 

■” $1.S84.150. if 

195.767,519 passengers carried 

Id have been $l,tf57,675. 
ut there would be an increase in 

n it reduced its fares by 33 per 


age rider pay? In 1905 it was 1.8 
cents, while the average fare charg 
ed per mile was nine-tenths 
cent. Of the 195,000,000 passe 
carried, 30 per cent, paid bui 
it, 60 per cent, but two cents, and 








thribbled. This was aecompani 
equipment of the lines. But al 

chief complaint in Glasgow is 
the tramways make too much n 
The man who rides protests mildly 
that his fare should be still furt’ 

ter opening the system in 

imTof $20 
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re $1,066,187 i 

■e $3,721,854. During 

rs can’ied increased from 57,1 
:o 105.767,519. The < 
st embarrassed to fii 
to dispose of t 
the system paid working ex- 
s, put $334,036 into mainten- 
‘ -s. and paid $188,731 


enterprise has already paid for itself 
out of earnings and savings., It 
looks as though it had not only paid 

lion dollais besides. I 
paid the cost of the old horse lines, 

plant where al~ 


Such, at least, are the figures which 

ed Mr. Dalrymple about the effect of 
icipal ownership on the people. 


in the plant, and 20 j 
present outstanding indebtedness. 


next one. He points to the fact that 
the system is worth $14,965,305. In 
eleven years' time the debt has been 
reduced to $8,835,939, while $762,873 
additional has been paid into the 


The council replies by saying: 

travel are better off by $1,000,000 a 
year than they would have been un¬ 
der private management. In eleven 


renaissance of civic enthusiasm that 
has characterized the last ten years 
of the life of the city. Undoubtedly 
the more things the city does for the 
people, the more the people are in¬ 
terested in the city. Municipal own- 
> fosters interest in municipal 


hard-headed alderman, tl 


worth working for. 
its ideals, so big in 
so big in its kindness and goodness. 

The Glaswegian still grumbles a 
little in his pride. Probably he will 
always grumble. That is one of the 
thing’s government means to him. He 
got his trams, his telephones, his 
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parks, his concerts, by grumbling. 
But his present trouble is a bigger 
one. He says: “We extended our 



Then he did what he always does 
—this Glaswegian. He worried the 
council, and the council in turn went 
to Parliament. The council said: 
“We have created immense fortunes 




land a' 


’ The 


council introduced a bill in Parlia¬ 
ment to tax these land values and 
retake to itself a portion of the mil¬ 
lions which its enterprise had created, 
and which it is now fined for using. It 
did more. It laid aside $5,000 to 

were distributed and the city's offi¬ 
cials were turned into agents for pro- 

wants a thing, it wants it hard. Then 
the council called a conference of 
cities on “The Taxation of Land 
Values.” More than one hundred 


course, Parliament wouldn’t listen. 

Great Britain. They are getting rich 
out of the growth of the towns. And 

land as land for several centuries at 
least. This is a fact—English land 
has not been reappraised for taxa¬ 
tion since the seventeenth century. 
In its attitude toward Parliament, 

barking at the heels of a mastiff. I 
fancy Parliament must hate this 
heckling, thrifty municipality that is 
forever making war on the abuses 
and privileges which everywhere 

profitable. For the members of Par¬ 
liament not only own the land, they 
own the big city franchises, just as 
the United States Senate owns or 
represents the big railroads. And it 
must be annoying, this nagging 

system. For five long years the city 
spent money and energy trying to in¬ 
duce Parliament to permit it to open 
an exchange in competition with the 
private company which was giving 
bad service and charging high rates. 
It finally got permission in 1901. The 

scribers and covers 143 square miles. 
An unlimited telephone service cost 
$25.55 a year, and a limited one only 
$17.03. The population served is 
about a million. Then the private 
company reduced charges. But des¬ 
pite the cheapening of rates, the ex- 
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Canning California Breezes 
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been illustrated by these discussions 
in the public print, and the problem 

technical interest. 



only recently that the express and 
transportation companies have con¬ 
sented to transport it under any cir¬ 
cumstances. It is now shipped daily 



state is accompanied by a change 
of temperature; oi-, in other words, 

whether it is gas, solid, or liquid, de¬ 
pends upon its temperature. Thus 


ture steam. Ice occupies a slightly 



Early experimenters ignored the 



As the gas approaches the critical 


state. The critical temperature of 
air is 220 degrees below zero Fah¬ 
renheit, and the critical pressure 
about 600 pounds per square inch, 
and the temperature of liquid air at 
atmospheric pressure is 312.6 de- 
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It is evident that if the car is 
chilled before starting on its jour- 



is full of moisture, which must be 
insulation incomplete and imperfect. 



loss in transporting it in the boxes 
shipped from the plant. A simple 





In the Los Angeles plant, however, 
turbine. The air thus performs ex- 
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velop them, or didn’t think it would 


in mind, thinking- of the Edisons, 
Westing-houses, Teslas and McCor¬ 
micks that we do pass over the often 
really good suggestions that come 
to us, which, if patented and offered 
to the public would bring us at 
least a few hundred dollars. Many 
an excellent little tool, or improve- 

hold device has been thought out, at 
little expense of time or brain matter, 

hundred dollars for a patent, 
yielded the inventor 


Many inventors absolutely waste 



... -right sale, or per¬ 
haps a thousand or two. Perhaps he 
is receiving regularly, a little royalty 
from its sale. This certainly pays. 
It. does not place our names among 

posterity as “Inventors,” but it 
does help our material well-being 
just so much. Do not pass too light¬ 
ly over these little suggestions that 
come to you, wherein or whereby 
something can be improved, or a bet¬ 
ter device may be created than some¬ 
thing now used for a given purpose, 

income. The demand for good things 
that are really useful aaid not so 
expensive 


fortunately for such, this government 
has not been covered before by a 

merit as to maike it commercially 
valuable or not. If an idea suggests 

or a large one that YOU be- 
work-a-day world, don’t think about 

which it pertains, and ascertain first, 
what there is now on the market that 


you that it is sufficiently different in 
fringements. You are then bound to 

you expect the impossible. On the 
other hand, if you find upon careful 
investigation that there are other 


a commercial success, is very 
large, and I think that if you, my 

just what this demand is it 
would greatly surprise you. It is 
far greater than the supply. That 
is, the supply of really good and 
practical devices. 


vice, and particularly if there are 
many of them, don’t apply for a pa¬ 
tent. So many people are wasting 

joints, wrenches, nut-locks, fence 


A CHAT ABOUT INVENTIONS A 


xv device, do not demand < 

the day, and it is very hard to tel 
whether a given invention will provi 


for the reason that they asked t 
a household article, it is n< 
are in the land and tb 


lars, that therefore the one who buy? 
hundreds of tho 

of invento ° ’ ' 

and keep it until the best years of 
their patent’s life are gone, is sur¬ 
prisingly large. I have heard of an 

was hung the motto: “Put youx-self 

saying to keep in mind in all* life’s 
problems, but particularly when you 

other fellow. 


to cost the man or firm you want to 
sell your patent to, to make every 
home acquainted with the fact of the 
existence of this device? Thousands 
and thousands of dollars. Do you 
stop to think what it is going to cost 

device, not only for machines, etc., 
but for material. Let us also grant 
that the prospective buyer would be 
very “willing” to pay your asked 
price of many thousands of dollars, 
how very, very few would be able 
to do so, and then, in addition make 
the very much larger investment per¬ 
is because the inventor has been so 
often blinded to the other man’s in- 
o many excellent in 

of the country. Those who would buy 
them could not pay what the owner 
asked, and the owner would not sell 


. is a fair and just price for any 
:it in offering it for sale. There 

offering any new thing to the public, 
the first offer that will give you a 


eral thousand, but the purchaser can¬ 
not buy your brain, and yon can go 
to work and get up something else. 
Several things like this in a life time 


Mr. Dooley on the Food We Hat 
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invented. Since that d 
rapidity unknown in al! 


lent of one-horse power working con- 

delijVered on each square yard an 
energy able to lift a weight of thirty- 
three thousand pounds one foot in one 

scientific men say, is ‘‘dissipated ” 
A little of it is used in warming the 


tools of to-day and the tools of the 

can most skilfully and most economi¬ 
cally harness the sun’s energy to the 
world's work. The man who thus 
harnesses the sun is no longer the 
worker with hand tools, but he is the 
engineer, the workman of the future, 
and his machines are the tools with 
which the world’s greatest work 

But while this may be accepted 
predict the method the engineer will 

although the engineer of to-day 
realises, as the workman of a cen¬ 
tury ago did not, that the sun is his 


two horse-power for each square yard 
of the earth’s atmosphere, it is still 


Think what could be done with this 

to man’s use. What power goes to 
waste in your back-yard! The sun 
delivers on Hampstead Heath, free of 
charge, four times enough energy to 
warm and light London and supply 
all its manufactories, street railroads, 
and other consumers of mechanical 
power. Why did not some engineer 

warmth and light so expensive? 

Arizona, the sun delivers an equiva¬ 
lent of mechanical energy which, ex¬ 



■cd the means by which indirect 
;ed; he transforms 
mechanical energy, 
again, into electric energy; 


energy—wastefully, t< 


HARNESSING 


problem of storing this power and 

need it—that problem is the problem 
of the future, and the machines 
which will do this—for it will be 
done—are the great tools of human¬ 
ity by which men are to work then- 
way to a higher step of safety and 
of comfort and of enjoyment. 

This does not mean that the skill 
of the individual worker will ever 
cease to be valued. The time can 
never come when the skilled hand and 
the fitting tool will not be eagerly 
sought by the world. But it does 
mean that the great epoch-making 
tools of man are no longer hand 
tools; it means that he who leads in 
the world’s work to-day must be able 
to understand the forces of Nature 
so as to harness them to the world’s 
service. The man who can do this 
is the engineer, and the boy who is 

who are to lead in these great world 
problems will fit himself for the work 

The old Greeks, who loved to en¬ 
shrine in poetic legends all the pro¬ 
cesses of Nature, described the daily 
course of the sun in a charming tale, 
in which the sun was represented as 

wavy locks and a crown of rays, driv¬ 
ing a splendid chariot. Starting in 
the morning from the ocean in the 
east among the Ethiopians, and driv¬ 


ing across ‘the heavens in his glowing 

the western sea. At night, while 
asleep, he was borne along the north¬ 
ern edge of the earth in a golden 
boat to his starting place in the east. 
The story goes that on one occasion 
young Phaeton, a son of the Sun, per¬ 
suaded his father • to let him drive 

the horses, and, driving too near the 

Libya became a desert, and the 
Ethiopians were blackened by the 


In our day, a modern champion 
has arisen who comes boldly forward 
to harness the horses of the sun. He 
has not grasped the reins fully, but 
it is plain that his is no uncertain 
touch. No mountains will be set on 
fire, and no rivers dried up by his 
driving; .but under his strong hand 
the horses of the sun will, little by lit¬ 
tle, bow their proud necks to useful 

ents cut in two. deserts made to 
bloom, light and warmth will be sent 
to those who sit in darkness. And, 


minister to the service and to the joy 
of man. This modern Phaeton is the 


in his hands. 


The strength of a man is in proportion to the feelings 
which he curbs and subdues, and not those which subdue 
him.—Meyer. 




lands.' .There is really nothing what- 


to grumble at something. 



Now, these facts, if they prove any¬ 
thing, do most conclusively prove 
that whatever the gate register-books 
of English county grounds may show 
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Smart Successes 


what it should be until as a people we thoroughly under- 



Power, the Product of Confidence 








PRODUCT 


CONFIDENCE 


One person tells a youth to sacrifice 
through college at any cost of time, 



you to read widely, to avoid society, 

panionship of people, study mankind, 
make yourself popular, and achieve 
success through influence. If you obey 
the first, a dozen friends differ in the 
books they suggest for your training; 



such an experience without keen suf¬ 
fering until we rise to heights of 
spiritual serenity, which few of us at- 

other source of development. 

The best powers of mind and spirit 

misuse the body. The body is the 


varying counsels are given regarding 
the kind of people whose acquaintance 
you should try to cultivate. 

It is sheer madness to attempt to 
follow all the counsel of all our best 


lives. We must decide things for our¬ 
selves. “Seek first the kingdom of 

est impulses of your own nature, the 


decide wisely shall be given you. 

Once having decided, steel yourself 





Never should the truth be lost sight 
of that it is the spirit within which 


est development of personal power be 
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The Economic Revolution in Japan 
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Japan’s Export Trade. 

To China .$291,292 $33,997,936 

To Korea ...... 733.020 10,199.861 


for herself. She is an astute trader; 
she is pushing her trade to the ut- 

future of Japan, and for the fatness 
of her own exchequer. She is first 
to make everything that her own peo¬ 
ple consume, and then, with govern¬ 
ment factories, government railroads, 
government steamships, sell'her pro- 

Let me tell you a little story about 


which is our article of principal ex¬ 
port to the Pacific. Years ago Rus- 

ple territory in Manchuria, now tap- 
" i railroad. This 
.m e of the best 
orld-—undevelop- 

the wheat possibilities of this region 
and to establish mills and warehouses 




Russian power like so much burned 
paper, and among the spoils of their 
victory was the southern half of 
that leased Manchurian territory, the 

enough to supply all of the present 
Western Pacific flour trade. 

The Japanese Gv, c . 
engaged in spotting 

ing of wheat. In a 


. The si 


hurry. The Japanese are never hur¬ 
ried. Quietly they plan and scheme; 
with wondrous skill they build the 

When the flour time comes for 
Japan she will be quite well equipped 

care to make the issue. For Japan 


transport the flour abroad, she can 
lay down the flour in Japan or China 
at any price she pleases. She can 

increases by one-half cent a pound 
in China, where Japanese influence 
boycott drives out the American 
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Manufacturer and Social Reformer 
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The Making of Mummies 
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Humor a Great Element of Success 








First Russian Parliament 
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PORTUGAL'S GIGANTIC DAUGHTER 
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How London Hustles to Work 




see the streams of foiot-passengeirs 
pouring from the crowded morning- 
trains at the central stations, cover¬ 
ing the sidewalks and pavements, 


ending throng; to watch the ’buses 
with workers; to see the tubes and 

SAvell the turmoil of the streets, and 
the laden trams and motor ’buses 
bringing in their loads from every 


London is a city of strange sights, 
and the morning rush to the city is 


on a column of the Financial Times 

enee between a carriage-full of such 
passengers going to and returning 

with well-blacked boots and .clean 

breakfasted wisely and well, ready to 
chat, and interested in the morning’s 
news and the prospects of the day’s 

Take a similar crowd going home 
from work — fagged, jaded, and 
weary,, with dusty clothing, muddy 
boots, and half-shut eyes, some doz¬ 
ing under the spell of the gentle 
rocking of the train, an all looking 
bored and sleepy. Dinner will per¬ 
haps revive them, but they mostly 
look as if they wanted it very badly. 

Shepherd’s Bush to the Bank, is a 
great convenience to the thousands 
of workers who live near its route. 
Before it was opened, the ’buses, es¬ 


V LONDON HUSTLES 


pecially on wet mornings, were 
crowded, inside and out, between 8.30 

very difficult to secure a seat in one. 
The tube is quick and reliable, but 
it is not an unmixed blessing owing 
to the overcrowding of the lifts 
and cars. The fare of 2d for the 

whole it is a very favorite method of 
getting to the city, for time-saving 
is an enormous consideration in the 
rush to business. Everybody must 
sympathise with the punctual man 
forced to be late for business owing 
to a yellow fog and overdue train, 
a street block or a ’bus accident. The 
tube has proved its immense value 

Shepherd’s Bush before its advent 
had to rely on the Underground or 



the morning saved to a busy man 
means a good deal. He can do a lot 
in half-an-hour— that is to say, if he 
is not a sluggard who prefers to 
spend it lazily in bed or dwaddle 
longer over breakfast. Half-an-hour 
spent in physical gymnastics will 
help to keep him fit and in good con¬ 
dition. Half-an-hour’s work in the 
garden every morning will show good 
results at the end of the week. Half- 
an-hour’s study of any particular 
Subject nc happens to be taking up 
will do wonders. Hailf-an-hour’s 
swim will brace up the system, and 
half-an-hour’s stroll round and round 


the garden paths, with a favorite 
briar pipe, watching the flowers grow 


and the early seeds shooting up, is 
enough to put a man into a good 
mood—the very best of moods—to 
begin the day with. 

Between the hours of 5.20 and 
12.30 at night 377 trains leave Bank 
Station for Shepherd’s Bush, and 
from S.10 till 9.46 and 4.40 to 7.06 
trains run at an interval of two 

of business people, so there are no 

It is not gnerally known that the 
tunnel undergoes a complete airing 
every night. After the cessation of 


to freshen the atmosphere, and re¬ 
lieve the stuffiness. 

The motor ’bus bids fair to be¬ 
come the monarch of the road, for 
before very long- the horse omnibus 
will be as dead as the dodo, and no¬ 
body will regret it. When that glad 
ie sickening sights of 



Be weather dank or clear; 

With wheels upon the road, and 
wheels 

On all this London ground, 

I hear the patient people go their 

Nearly 400 motor omnibuses are 
already running, and over 1,000 more 

advantages over horse omnibuses and 
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fewer than 642 ’buses pass it in the 
short space of an hour. A census of 

riages, omnibuses, barrows, aucl 
cycles, passing the Bank in one hour 

that the smallest number of vehicles 

1,703—the highest ^number,' 2,730. 
The total number during twelve hours 
reached the huge total of 27,523. 

What a contrast between the city 
on a busy week-day and the silent 
city that takes its repose while Lon¬ 
don sleeps, and its rest on the Sab¬ 
bath. 

The London worker, going his 
patient daily round, grows to look 

credit be it said he is ever willing, 
as a rule, to yield his place in the 
cars to a. member of the weaker sex, 
and hang to a strap for the rest of 
the journey, trying to read his news¬ 
paper as he wobbles along. Apropos 
of courtesy on the Underground Rail¬ 


way, the Rev. Arthur Jepson tells 
an amusing story: 

“I was traveling in an overcrowd- 

Undeiground, some time ago.” he 

thought was a lady got in. I stood 
up and offered my seat to her.” 

“No,” she screamed, loudly 
enough for everyone in the carnage 
(five compartments) to hear—“No, 
I will not take your seat. It is men 

and unwanted civilities who try to 
things. No, I will not take your 

Other cases, alas! are on record 
where courtesy to women in trains 
has met with a rebuff; but in spite 
of this, let those who say that Eng¬ 
lish chivalry is dead, travel any 

the Bank, between 8 to 10 p.m., and 
they will have reason to say it is not 
only alive, but very flourishing in¬ 
deed among the busy worker's of 
London. 


seem. Courage, self-sacrifice, lofty purposes, strength of 
will, and power of endurance, are a growth, a slow 
growth of years, and whoever cultivates them becomes a 
heroic character, noble and worth while, quite indepen- 
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its in his shop window uppermost, 
and if there are any one-eyed, stone- 
deaf, or partially paralyzed maidens 

possibly be domestically inclined, or 
even be considered good-looking from 

Besides, the speckled apples in the 
matrimonial agent’s stock are usual- 

Beauty and youth do not need gild¬ 
ing ; but the one-eyed lady will per¬ 
chance pass muster if she has a gold- 

his clients are carefully graduated in 
proportion to the years they admit. 


when the introduction is to be effect- 

very distressing to the agent at times 
may be gathered from the following 
incident. An advertisement which 
had appeared in one of the weekly 

tleman who may be designated as 

“SPINSTER, 26, possessing inde¬ 
pendent income, -desires matrimony 
with a gentleman of middle-class 
parentage—D., Box —, etc.” 

and in return he received a reply 
from a matrimonial agent to the fol- 


thousand pounds for each of her years 
into settlement. She will never be 


her affairs in my hands to shield her¬ 
self from entering into correspondence 
with a gentleman whose object was 
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A Talk About the Dread Disease, Cancer 



sometimes has ; 


E DREAD DISEASE, CANCER 121 
less recognizeil “cancer districts,” in 
the complaint has remained extra¬ 



ion of which operative 



perhaps transmissible from animal to 
man, or from one person to another, 

unknown—find evidence on their side 
of the question in the fact that in 

different places, one set of inmates 
the disease. Furthermore, there arc 


crobe already identified. ' 
possibility that this microbe mignt 
have something to do with the ex¬ 
ceptional prevalence of cancer in the 
Brookfield neighborhood was sufficient 
to induce experts to investigate the 
question ; but no positive results have 

The Town of Luckau, in Germany, 
has 3,000 inhabitants, with two 
suburbs containing an additional 1,- 
000 each. In twenty-three years, 
from 1875 to 1898, seventy-three 
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Earthquakes 
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one of considerable interest, and it 
may be well to point out what can 
and cannot be known regarding it. 
Volcanic eruptions and great earth- 

mediate cause. Small earthquakes 
may be due to any cause which can 
start an elastic wave-motion in the 


with the cause of the eruption is 
virtually in a liquid state, while that 

production of great earthquakes is 
In view of this radical difference in 


probably it is more or less directly 
the earth, the earth's crust is thrown 


so, too, the resulting disturbance ; 

of the ground, carries destruction in 
its wake. The occurrence of a really 

greatness of force, but also of re¬ 
in a volcanic eruption the condi¬ 
tions are radically different. Here, 

certain that an active volcano means 
the existence of a large body of mol¬ 
ten rock, either actually in a fluid 

that only a relief of pressure is 
necessary to make it pass from the 
solid to the fluid state. It must not 


neighborhood of active volcanoes is 
not specially liable to earthquakes, 

company or precede a volcanic erup- 

quakes are most frequent and most 

ten far removed, from active vol- 
The absence of direct con- 


phenomena does not, however, p 

consequences of a common car 
which has been described as the re 


found in m 


Whatever the character of this re¬ 
liable to periodic variation; the last 

earthquakes, and has witnessed more 
than an average, though not an ex- 

volcanic activity. The Kangra earth¬ 
quake of April 4, 1905, the two Cen¬ 
tral Asian earthquakes of July 9 and 
23, the Colombian earthquake of 
January 31 last, and the San Fran- 


ASPECTS 


RECENT EARTHQUAKES 


all disturbances of the greatest 

greater than in 1897-98, and there is 

great earthquake centres from the 
regions whence they commonly orig¬ 
inate. The distribution of earth¬ 
quake centres is curiously localized, 
and those of the greatest earth¬ 


quakes are limited, so far as experi- 



Britain lies well outside any of these 
is concerned, there is no reason to 
of an earthquake such as led to the 
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Each garment that we make 
for you has that air of indi¬ 
viduality so much sought after 
by the fashionable man. 

You are sure of comfort, ease 
and elegance if you wear 
Crown Tailoring garments. 

You are sure, too, of getting 
the best possible value for 
your money. 


Crown Tailoring Co., 1 - 1 ™ 1 '-* 

38 and 40 Adelaide West, 

Toronto 


Man’s Magazine. 
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The Art of Thinking 
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- Personal to You - 


' ■ 'HERE is a large number of people in 
-*■ every locality to whom The Busy Man’s 
Magazine would appeal were we able 
to place a copy in their hands. 

If you will send us the names of any 
friends to whom we may send a sample copy 
we will mail them one of this month’s issue. 
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FEARMAN’S 

ENGLISH 

BACON 



NIAGARA FALLS 
TORONTO 



HAVE A CHIP? 
The More You Eat 
The More You Want 

Hrs. Rorer’s 
Saratoga Chips 



Ready to Eat. 


LUNCHEONS, 
DINNERS, 
SUPPERS AND 
PICNICS. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BANK 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


ACCOUNT 


BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE COMP’Y 


CASH CAPITAL, - $851 

ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 


MONEY 

E SAVED BY MEANS OF AN ENDOWMI 

You can only secure such a Polii 
while you are in good health.. 


Confederation Life 
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Finds Business Easier to Do 
Than Ever Before 


LUXFER PRISM CO. LIMITED 

100 King St. West , TORONTO 


Because they have Luxfer Prisms front and rear of store, 
therefore have, fine, clear, white light. 


Up-to-Date Store Front on Yonge Street, Toronto. 











